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in the upper regions, and the guides declared | summit of the pass ; but many men and horses 

that no possible efforts could render it passable | were swallowed up in the ascent. ‘This was 

in less than fifteen days. | on the Istof the T'welfih month, Atthe sum- 

Macdonald, however, was not to be daunted | mit they joined General Laboissiere, who con- 

hy any such obstacles. He was a warrior, | tinued the same efforts on the Italian side, and 

jaad had therefere been accustomed to view | led this advanced guard in safety to the suany 
| with comparative indifference the destruction | fields of Campo Dolcino at the southern base 
of human life. He who, eighteen months be-| of the mountain. ‘Two other columns array- 
fore, had lost in killed and wounded, at the | ed in the same order followed on the 2nd and 
battle of the Trebbia, about 12,000 men, or | 3rd of the month, in clear frosty weather, and 





Pete awe 
porat e 


All communications, except those relating immedi-| nearly one-third of his army, was not to be| with much less difficulty, because the road 


ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 
addressed to the Editor. 


EEL 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


The Splugen Alp.—Sufferings of the Freneh | 


Army in crossing it. 
(Concluded from page 71.) 


Such were the difficulties which awaited 
Macdonald in the first mountain ridge which 
lay before him in the passage of the Alps. He 
arrived with the advanced guard, on the even- 
ing of the 26th of Eleventh month, at the vil- 
lage of Splugen, the point where the mountain 
passage, properly speaking, begins, with a 
company of sappers, and the first sledges con- 
veying the artillery. The country guides 
placed polas along the ascent ; the labourers 
followed and cleared away the snow; the 
strongest dragoons went next to beat down the 
roads by their horses’ feet. They had al- 
ready, after incredible fatigue, nearly reached 
the summit, when the wind suddenly rose ; an 
avalanche fell from the mountain, and sweep- 
ing across the road, precipitated thirty dragoons 
and their horses into the gulf beneath, where 
they were dashed to pieces on the ice and 
rocks. 

The poet of the Seasons has reference to 
such scenes as this in the following passage, 
which, as our readers must know, was written 
long before the events that we are now describ- 
ing:— 

“ Among those hilly regions, where embraced 
In peaceful vales, the happy Grisuns dwell, 

Oft, rushing sudden from the loaded cliffs, 

Mountains of snow their gathering terrors roll. 

From steep to steep, loud thundering, down they 
come, 

A wintry waste in dire commotion all ; 

And herds, and flocks, and travellers, and swains, 

And sometimes whole brigades of marching troops, 


Or hamlets sleeping in the dead of night, 
Are deep beneath the smothering ruin ’whelmed.” 


General Laboissiere, who led the van, was 
ahead of the cataract of snow, and reached the 
hospice ; but the remainder of the column, 
terror-struck by the catastrophe, returned to 
Splugen. ‘The storm continued for three suc- 
cessive days, and the wind blew with such 
great violence, and detached so many ava- 
lanches, that the road was entirely blocked up 


|deterred from his purpose by the falling of a | 
| few soldiers over the precipices of the Splugen. | 
He who had led on his forces in the midst of | 
much greater perils and suffering, was ready | mountain. 





to urge them forward against the threatening | 
| storms and snows of the mountain. Was this| 
courage? Was it not rather a savage indif. | 
ference to human suffering ? and did not Mac- 
donald feel something of that species of cow- | 
ardice which prompts men to commit appa- | 
| rently brave actions through fear of the opin- | 
‘ions of their fellow-men ? 

Macdonald was moreover ambitious to take 
his part in the coming campaign, and now that | 
|he had advanced thus far, necessity in some 

measure hurried him on. He could not enter- 
tain the idea of returning, nor could he well | 
| wait fifteen days till the rands should be clear-| 
led, for the unusual accumulation of men and 
horses in those elevated Alpine regions, prom- 
ised very soon to consume the whole subsist- 
ence of the country, and expose the troops to 
the greatest danger from actual want. He} 
immediately made arrangements for re-open- | 
ling the passage. First marched four of the 
| Strongest oxen that could be found in the Gri- | 
| sons, led by the most experienced guides : they 
were followed by forty robust peasants, who 
cleared or beat down the snow ; two companies 
of sappers followed and improved the track ; 
| behind them marched the remnant of the squad- 
ron of dragoons which had suffered so much 
in the first ascent. After them came a convoy 
of artillery and a hundred beasts of burden, 
and a strong rear guard closed the party. 
They had not advanced far before one of the 
ponderous oxen slipped from the precipice and 
fell into the deep, dark gulf below. One noble 




















horse slipped just as the dragoon had dismount- 
ed, and as he darted off with his empty saddle, 
it is said, he uttered one of those terrific cries 
that the wounded war-horse is known some- 
times to give forth on the field of battle. ‘The 
roar of the lion after his prey,” says the author 
from whom this incident is taken, ‘‘ and the 
midnight howl of the wolf that has missed his 
evening repast of blood, is a gentle sound com- 
pared to it.” 

By great efforts they made their way through 
the breast deep snow, so that before night the 
head of the column reached the hospice at the 


was beaten down by the footsteps of those who 
had preceded them; but several men died of 
the excessive cold on the higher parts of the 


Encouraged by this success, Macdonald ad. 
vanced with the remainder of his army to 
Splugen on the 4th of the month, and, leaving 


| only a slight rear-guard on the northern side 


of the mountain, commenced his march on the 
morning of the 5th, at the head of seven thou- 
sand men. Though no tempest had been felt 


|in the deep valley of the Rhine, the snow had 


fallen during the night in such quantities, that 
from the, very outset the traces of the track 
were lost, and the road had to be made anew. 
The guides refused to proceed ; but Macdonald 
insisted upon making the attempt, and after 
six hours of excessive fatigues the head of his 
column had succeeded in reaching the summit. 
Here, however, in the narrow plain between 
the glaciers, they found the road blocked up 
by an immense mass of snow formed by an 
avalanche newly fallen: upon this the guides 
refused to venture, and, in consequence, the 
soldiers returned, unanimously exclaiming that 
the passage was closed. Macdonald instantly 
hastened to the front, revived the sinking spi- 
rits of his men, encouraged the faltering guides, 
and advancing himself at the head of the col- 
umn, plunged into the perilous obstacle, sound- 
ing every step as he advanced with a long 
pole, which often sunk deep into the treacher- 
ous mass. His example induced the troops 
and peasants to renew their efforts; the vast 
walls of ice and snow were cut through, and 
although the hurricane of snow now increased 
with frightful rapidity, and repeatedly filled up 
their excavations, they at length succeeded in 
rendering the passage practicable. The tem- 
pest continued to blow with dreadful violence 
during the passage to the hospice, and the de- 
scent of the terrific gorge of the Cardinal on 
the Italian side of the mountain; and the col- 
umns were repeatedly cut through by ava- 
lanches which fell across the road. 

On one of these occasions a young man 
was seen to wave an adieu to his young com- 
rade left behind, as he disappeared over the 
crag. The surviving companion stept into the 
path where the avalanche had swept, and be- 
fore he had crossed it, a laggard block of ice 
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came thundering down, and bore him away ‘liam Boardman, of Nashua, a lot of cotton | permit its members to share in such a manner 
afier his comrade into the gulf below. One of| machinery, built at Newton Upper Falls, for in the profits of war. However, this person, 
the drummers of the army having been shot in| the Guadalaxara Spinning and Weaving Com-| when he heard of the capture, insured his 
a snow-bank over a precipice, and having|pany, amounting in all to about 600 pack-| share of the prize. ‘The vessel could not be 
struggled forth alive, but out of sight and|ages.—Late Paper. | brought into port, and he received of the un- 
reach of his companions, was heard beating —— | derwriters eighteen hundred pounds. To have 
his drum for hours in the abyss, vainly hoping | Dymond’s Essays on the Principles of Morality, | retained this money would have been equiva. 
for rescue. The extreme density of the at-| staal: |lent to quitting the Society, so he gave it to 
mosphere, filled as it was with driving snow, | ees ; _ | his Friends to dispose of it as justice might ap- 
gave additional horror to these mysterious| Although familiarity with war occasions | pear to prescribe, ‘The state of public affairs 
messengers of death, as they came down the | many obliquities in the moral notions of a peo- jon the Continent did not allow the trustees im- 
mountain declivities. A low rumbling would | ple, yet the silent verdict of public opinion is, | mediately to take any active measures to dis- 
be heard amid the pauses of the storm, and as|{ think, against the rectitude of privateering. | cover the owners of the captured vessel. The 
the next shriek of the blast swept by, a rush-|[t is not regarded as creditable and virtuous ; 
ing, as if a counter blast,.smote the ear; and|and this public disapprobation appears to be 
before the thought had time to change, a roll-}on the increase. Considerable exertion at | circumstances of the case were repeatedly pub- 
ing, leaping, broken mass of snow burst least has been made, on the part of the Ame-/|lished in the Dutch jourhals, and the full 
through the thick atmosphere, and carrying | rican government, to abolish it. ‘To this pri- | amount of every claim that has been clearly 
with it some of the poor, terrified soldiers, was| vate plunderer himself [ do not talk of the| made out has been paid by the trustees. 
heard the next moment crushing, with the | obligations of morality ; he has many lessons 
sound of thunder, against the rocks and ice|of virtue to learn before he will be likely to 
far, far below. listen to such virtue as it is the object of these 
Late on the evening of the 6th of the month, | pages to recommend: but to him who per- 
the greater part of the troops, and a large part|ceives the flagitiousness of the practice, | 
of the artillery had passed the mountain, and | would urge the consideration that he ought not 
the van had advanced as far as Chiavenna at|to receive the plunder of a privateer even at 
the head of Lake Como, It required two days|second hand. If a man ought not to be the 
to rally the regiments, which the hardships of | legatee of a bankrupt, he ought not to be the 
the passage had broken up into a contused | legatee of him who gained his money by pri- 
mass of insulated men. |vateering. Yet it is to be feared that many 
Such are some of the perils and hardships; who would, not fit out a privateer, would ac- 
attendant upon war. The sufferings of the|cept the mohey which the owners had stolen. 
men occasioned by the coldness and violence | If it be stolen, it is not theirs to give ; and what 
of the winds, the driving of the snow, and the/one has no right to give, another has no right 
fatigue of the ascent, were indeed extreme ; but | to accept. 
these, great as they were, are probably often| During one of our wars with France, a gen- 
exceeded in the ordinary operations of war ;|tleman who entertained such views of integ- 
where frequently the soldiers suffer inconceiv-|rily as these, was partner in a merchant ves- 
able, and in many cases untold hardships,|sel, and, in spite of his representations, ‘the 
from insufficiency of food and clothing, from | other owners resolved to fit her out as a priva- 
exposure to the inclemency of the weather, and | teer. They did so, and she happened to capture 
from excessive fatigue occasioned by forced | several vessels. ‘This gentleman received from 
marches or by violent and long continued ex- | time to time his share of the prizes, and laid it 
ertion on the field of battle. If to this list we | by ; till, at the conclusion of the war, it amount- 
add the pangs of the wounded multitudes, and|ed toa considerable sum. What was to be 
the destruction and terror produced by an in-|done with the money? He felt that, as an 
vading army, the sufferings of Macdonald’s| upright man, he could not retain the money ; 
soldiers in the passage of the Splugen will|and he accordingly went to France, advertised 
sink into comparative insignificance. ‘The| for the owners of the captured vessels, and 
loss of life, compared with the slaughter pro-| returned to them the amount. Such conduct, 
duced by conflicting armies, was but small. | instead of being a matter for good men to ad- 
Something over. one hundred soldiers, andj mire, and for men of loose morality to regard 
about as many horses and mules, were swal-|as needless scrupulosity, ought, when such 
lowed up in the abysses of the mountains. circumstances arise, to be an ordinary occur- 
rence. I do not relate the fact because | think 
Manufacturing in Mexico.—We sce it sta-|it entitles the party to any extraordinary 
ted that there is about being shipped from Nor- | praise. He was honest; and honesty was his CAROLINE TUNSTALL. 
wich, Conn., the machinery entire for two\duty. The praise, if praise be due, consists 
extensive paper mills, one to be located at the | in this—that he was upright where most men| Caroline Tunstall, of Alvaston Grove, 
city of Mexico, and the other at Guadalaxara,| would have been unjust. Similar integrity | daughter of Croudson and Anne Tunstall, de- 
built under the immbdiate superintendence of} upon parallel subjects may ofien be exhibited | ceased Fourth month 17th, 1847, aged 30 
Christopher Ervin, Esq., at the well-known |again—upon privateering it cannot often be | years. 
establishment of Smith, Winchester & Co., at| repeated ; for when the virtue of the public is} From infancy, she evinced a sweetness of 
Windham, Conn., and is probably the most | great enough to make such integrity frequent, | disposition which greatly endegred her to her 
substantial and best finished lot of paper ma-| it will be great enough to frown privateering | family circle ; and, in early childhood, great 
chinery ever built in the United States. It is! from the world. | religious sensibility led her parents fondly to 
to be accompanied by experienced workmen—| At the time of war with the Dutch, about) hope that she would choose the Lord for her 
one of whom we happily know, George W. | forty years ago, an English merchant vessel | portion. As years increased, the vanities in- 
Gale, recently of Newton—to set it up, and|captured a Dutch Indiaman. It happened that | cident to youth became very attractive to her ; 
put it into operation, and is intended for the| one of the owners of the merchantman was|and in some degree, gained the ascendancy 
manufacture of writing paper. There is also|one of the Society of Friends or Quakers.|over her better feelings. But the merciful 
to be forwarded at the same time, by Wil-|This society, as it objects to war, does not| visitations of Divine goodness were still ex- 


money, therefore, was allowed to accumulate, 
At the termination of the war with France, the 


REWARDS. 


A person loses his pocket-book containing 
fifty pounds, and offers ten pounds to the find- 
er if he will restore it. The finder onght not 
to demand the reward. It implies surely some 
imputation upon a man’s integrity, when he 
accepts payment for being honest. For, for 
what else is he paid? If he retains the pro- 
perty he is manifestly fraudulent. ‘To be paid 
for giving it up, is to be paid for not commit- 

iting fraud. ‘The loser offers the reward in 
order to overpower the temptation to dishon- 
esty. ‘To accept the reward is therefore tacit- 
ly to acknowledge that you would have been 
dishonest if it had not been offered. This 
certainly is not maintaining an integrity that 
is ‘above suspicion.” It will be said that the 
reward is offered voluntarily. ‘This, in proper 

language, is not true. ‘Two evils are present- 
ed to the loser, of which he is compelled to 
choose one. If men were honest, he would 
not offer the reward: he would make it known 
that he had lost his pocket-book, and the finder, 
if a finder there were, would restore it. The 
offered ten pounds is a tax which is imposed 
|upon him by the want of uprightness in man- 
kind, and he who demands the money actively 
| promotes the imposition. ‘The very word re- 
ward carries with it its own reprobation, As 

a reward, the man of integrity would receive 

nothing. If the loser requested it, he might if 

he needed it accept a donation ; but he would 
let it be understood that he accepted a present 
not that he received a debt. 
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From the Annual Monitor for 1848. 
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tended; and the sudden attacks of illness, to| most powerful in Europe. Professor Bond those of the others, both in height and quality ; 


which she was for many years subject, appear | writes to the Boston Traveller, under date of and having in 1845 sown the seed produced 


to have had a very arousing effect upon her | 
mind. 

About a year before her decease, she was 
permitted to pass through a season of much 
mental distress; the follies of her past life were 
brought into remembrance, accompanied by | 
an awful sense of the purity of God, and a| 
vivid recollection of the slighted offers of His | 
love to her soul, For some time, she was 
ready to despair of ever being restored to Di-| 
vine favour; but on being reminded of the 
boundless love of God, to the truly penitent 
sinner, she was enabled to take comfort, and 
hope was renewed in the riches of the Redeem- 
er’s love. 

Shortly after this period, in a very feeling | 
manner she alluded to the spiritual exercises | 
through which she had been for some time | 
passing ; expressing her belief, that her illness 
had been a real blessing, drawing her mind to 
God; that had she not been arrested in her 
course, the vanities of the world, and the love 
of dress would have continued to be a.great 
snare to her; now she saw their emptiness, 
and would gladly be clothed in rags, if by that 
means she could procure peace of mind. She 
was favoured, at length to attain to a settled 
and confiding trust in the love and mercy of 
the Redeemer ; and although the illness which 
terminated her life was short, and so severe 
that few intervals of consciousness were per- 
mitted, yet it was consoling to her afflicted re- 
Jations to observe, that in these, and even in 
the wanderings of delirium, her mind sought 
to rest on the Source of all good, and was 
clothed with love to those around her. And 
they cannot doubt, that, through redeeming 
love, she has been permitted, with her beloved 
parent, to rest in that eternal bliss, where no 
temptation can assail, but where all is peace 
and everlasting joy. 

cimettieana 

Singular Circumstance.—There resides in 
Delaware, some few miles from Tempelsville, 
in Queen Anne’s county, a respectable farmer 
having a daughter now about eleven years old, 
who, until attaining her fifth year, laboured 
under an impediment of speech which was 
thought incurable. At that time for some tri- 
fling indiscretion her mother spoke quickly 
and sharply to her and boxed her ears ; singu- 





11th inst., that he has followed the new satel- by the former alongside of some common rice, 
lite through an entire revolution, and finds that | again had the satisfaction to see similar re- 
a periodic time of twenty-one days approxi- sults, the rice plant, even in the second gene- 
mately satisfies the observed positions.— Late ration, showing the vigorous growth of the 


Paper. 


panick grass; and whilst the common plants 
suffered from disease, the grafted ones continu- 

A Cure for Hydrophobia has been tried ed healthy. The seed was sown in 1846, 
with complete success by Dr. Haller, of York, with similar gratifying results, the straw being 
Pa., in consultation with Drs. Mellvain and one-third longer, and the yield 25 per cent. 
Fisher. ‘The patient, a lad twelve years of more than in common rice.” We are not 
age, was bitten by a mad dog in April. Symp- aware that any such attempts as the above 


—=— —- 


‘toms of hydrophobia appeared on the 2d of have been made in this country. Should the 


October, instant.. ‘The doctors ordered him grafted plants continue to show the increased 
to take two grains of acetate of lead, and two vigour of vegetation, the importance of the 
grains of Dover’s powder, every four hours— discovery is apparent to every one.— London 
to drink freely of diluted acetic acid, and have Farmers’ Magazine. 
his spine freely rubbed with equal parts of —_—--- 
Granville’s lotion and olive oil. Under this! Electric Telegraph.—We collect from the 
treatment, (although but little was hoped) he transatlantic journals that the electric telegraph 
commenced in ten hours to show symptoms of of the railways of the United States is in ad- 
amendment, and has been gradually improving. vance of the system in England. In America 
He has taken eighty grains of each article, the telegraph is used by the multitude to trans- 
without producing any other sensible effect; mit the most ordinary intelligence, and for 
upon his system than tranquilizing the spasms | purposes of every day general business. The 
and producing sound sleep. He is much de- | rates of charges are in al! instances extremely 
bilitated, but craves food and water; rests moderate. Whereas in England its use is 
well, and is anxious to be at play with his,confined to the transmission of momentous 
associates. — bid. levents for the newspapers, or to the wealthy 
[portion of the community, to communicate 
|some occasional message of domestic urgency. 
\In America five times as much matter can be 
An Italian chemist has recently succeeded | sent forward in an hour as can be aecomplish- 
in grafting different species of corn and ed in England in an equal space of time, and 
yrasses upon each other. He commenced in a more correct form.—Late Paper. 
his experiments in 1843, by adopting methods | wo 
similar to those employed in grafting herbace-| New Use for Ardent Spirits—A corres- 
ous plants, but did not succeed. To use his! pondent of the Ohio Cultivator says, that a 
own words—‘ Having observed that the little aleohol, or almost any kind of ardent 
grasses have, at each knot or joint on their, spirits placed on the bottom boards around and 
stem, a tube arising from the knot, and closed} under a hive of beligerent bees, will allay their 
around by a leaf. ‘This tube can be easily; fury, and cause them to cease fighting. If an 
detached from the joint, especially when the|article which sets the human race by the ears 
plant is young. | therefore removed a number | will produce peace and harmony in a hive of 
of these tubes with great care, and applied, bees, the fact is certainly anomalous. 
them to the lowest knots of plants of the same | 
species (from which the stems had been previ- | Great Railroad Viaduct.—The Liverpool 
ously taken away), and [ had the extreme sat-| Mercury contains a description of a Railroad 
isfaction to find that in more than one-half of| Viaduct across the river Dee, upon the Chester 
the cases an adherence immediately took place,| and Shrewsbury line of railroads, which is the 
and the plant developed itself fully. LEncour-| grandest piece of architecture that the railroad 
aged by this, | repeated the experiment with|enterprise has called forth, This great via- 


———<> 


Grafting Grasses. 


-—<- 


. . . —_— : ° | sa “7 ° . 
lar to relate from that moment for four months | plants of different genera. | tried millet upon | duct is in the beautiful and romantic valley of 


the child never uttered a word. At the expi- 
ration of that time, however, when the afflicted 
mother had become almost frantic at her sup- 
posed instrumentality in depriving her child of 
even her impaired speech, this faculty was 
again restored—and what is still more incom- 
prehensible, without the slightest impediment 
of any kind—a blessing which she uninter- 
ruptedly enjoys to the present time.— Centre- 
ville (Md.) Times. 
— 

The New Satellite of Saturn, discovered 
by Professor Bond, of Cambridge Observatory, 
in the United States, was discovered by 
Lassell, of Starfield, England, on the 18th of 
September. The honour of the first discovery 
of course belongs to Professor Bond and his 
country. Lassell’s telescope is one of the 





plant upon a robust and thoroughly aceli- | 


a root of millet, and in nearly every case [| feet above the level of the river, and is sup- 
succeeded. ‘The only difference observable in| ported by 19 arches of 19 feet span. Its 
the plants thus treated was, that the seeds were|length is upwards of 1530 feet—nearly a 
a little later in ripening. Having thus disco-| third of a mile. The viaduct cost upwards of 
vered the method of grafting the grasses, my half a million of dollars, and four hundred 
next wish was to render the discovery useful.; masons were employed upon it during the 
[ hoped that we might find, by grafting a deli-| whole time of its construction. 


| root of panick grass, also panick grass upon} Llangollen, in Wales. It is upwards of 150 





mated one, it might be rendered more available} The French Colonies.—Notice is given 


for general culture. My first attempt was to that, by virtue of a decree of Government of 


cause the rice plant to vegetate upon the pan-|the French Republic, dated April 27, abolish- 
ick grass (Panicum crus Galli). 1 had pre-|ing slavery in French colonies, all slaves car- 
viously observed that this grass would vegetate| ried to said colonies, as sailors or otherwise, 
vigorously in the rice fields where the rice | will be considered free when once on the soil, 
would not grow. The result of this trial has|and their landing must therefore be at the risk 
quite answered my expectations. The straw|of their holders.—Late Paper. 

and grain of the grafted plants far exceeded | 
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For‘ The Friend.” |then had to the judge’s house, where our guard | 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. received orders to take us to the governor’s. | 
The judge and his officers blamed us much, | 
(Continued from page 69.) |that we did not go to the governor’s at Pough- | 
«« When we were at New York, our Friends | keepsie, [in the state of New York,] in order | 
told us of @ judge whose name was Fell, that|to get a pass to go to York or Long Island. | 
had been a prisoner there thirteen months. | We did not know it was death by the law, un- | 
When he was first taken he was put in the/til we had rode between thirty and forty miles | 
Provost, and he, being a tender man, in close | below Poughkeepsie, and then we did not know | 
confinement, was not likely to continue long. | that it.was possible for a stranger to obtain a| 
We were informed that ten of our Friends join- | permit from the governor to go within the Eng. | 
ed together to do their utmost, by treating with | lish lines. And concerning deceiving the colo- | 
the officers, for his liberty in the town, who at/ nel at the White Plains, in not telling him we 
length obtained it, by being bound in the sum | were going to New York, if he had asked me 
of one thousand pounds for his good behaviour |the question, I believe I should have told him 
in the city. This judge behaved himself so | the truth. 


pressed partiality for either might endanger 
his life. He was clothed with an honest- 
hearted zeal for the cause which had brought 
him into Scotland during this season of danger, 
and in a sense of this he exclaimed, “ 1 am 
for the King of heaven!” He was suffered to 
pass unmolested on his way, which he did 
with a heart filled with thankfulness, that he 
could in truth say he was a subject of that 


| omnipotent and Holy One, ‘ whose dominion 


is an everlasting dominion, and his kingdom 
from generation to generation.’ 

We have many anecdotes of the sufferings 
which our early Friends endured during sea- 
sons of conflict and confusion, when civil war 
raged around them. One anecdote setting 


well as to gain the good will of the officers, 
who gave him liberty to go home to his family, 
upon parole of honour, Our Friends consider- 
ing the difficulties we might meet with when 
out of the English lines, thought it best for me, 
(as the judge was yet in town,) to go to him. 
A friend went with me, whose name is Henry 
Haydock. After that friend, who had long 
been acquainted with me, had recommended 
me to him, and made known to the judge my 
circumstances, he said he was a prisoner, and 
could do but little for me, but what he could 
he would. He informed me he had a son who 
was a major, that lived about Hackinsack : if 
I could find him, and tell him that | had seen 
his father, he believed he would show me kind- 
ness ; and if he saw him before | did, he would 
speak to him concerning me. I asked him if 
he dare write a lineto him. The judge thought 
it not safe. He gave me his name on a small 
piece of paper, and told me his son would know 


his hand, (which | have in my pocket.) 

*“ We went on our journey from Powles 
Hook, and travelled near twenty miles, when 
we were stopped by the guards, our bags taken 


off and searched. We inquired for major Fell. 
They told us he lived many miles from that 
place ; and informed us of a major who lived 
four or five miles back, where we went with- 
out a guard. After that major examined us 
and searched our pocket-books, and had seen 
Judge Fell’s hand-writing, which he knew, he 
gave us a pass to the highest officer in Eliza- 
bethtown, which I have with me. We went 
forward through Hackinsack, and came to 


Passaick River, then crossed the ferry to a| 
little village, where we were stopped by the| 


guard, our bags again taken off and searched 


thoroughly, but nothing found that was offen- | 


sive. Soon after there came along the road 
a major in a wagon, who stopped and came to 
us, and in a very furious manner, asked us 
where we had been. I told him we had been 
to New York. He asked me if | did not know 
that there was a strict law against it. I told 
him I thought that law was not made for such 
men as we were. ‘Then he, in a great rage, 
ordered the guard to bring us down to Newark ; 
and we were had there before a judge, a jus- 
tice, and two majors. After examination, we 
were sent to the guard-house, where we were 
closely confined that night. The next morn- 
ing we were sent for to the major’s house, 
where was a justice, who read to us the law 
which we had not before heard; by which we 
understood our lives were forfeited. We were 


“« When I| heard it was death by the law to} forth as it does prophetic discernment and true 
igo to Long Island and New York, | was} Christian courage we will relate. John Ex- 
struck with a serious sadness, and did not hem, a faithful minister of the Gospel of Christ 
know what to do. ‘To go forward, it was| had been in his youth a soldier, and when he 
death by the laws of the land—and to go home- | gave up his carnal weapons, he entered into 
ward, it was death by the law of the Spirit of| the Lamb’s army, and to the close of his life 
Life. But afier considering the matter calmly | was a zealous warrior against corruption and 
in myself, | concluded to go forward, with a|sin. His residence was in Ireland, and during 
strong resolution to keep myself entirely clear| the contests which raged in that country be- 
of those crimes for which the law was made, | tween the partisans of king James and king 
and in so doing | should be innocent before| William, he suffered much, At one period, a 
God, and more excusable before my country-| number of the officers of the Irish army were 
men at my return. And | can assure the gov- | quartered at his house, and although partaking 
ernor and his council, that | have not said or| at his table, and enjoying the comforts of his 
done any thing knowingly or intendingly, that| dwelling, they made him the daily objett of 
would injure particulars, or my countrymen in| their ridicule. It was the constant practice of 
general: and let the governor and his council | John Exhem to spend a portion of each day 
judge whether I am guilty of death, or further| in quiet retirement, seeking afier communion 
confinement. If guilty, | must endeavour to| with the Father of spirits, in spirit and in 
suffer patiently, according to your laws; but] truth. One morning as he was coming out of 
if the governor and council should judge me | his chamber with a countenance bearing wit- 
innocent, | desire a pass to go home, and lib-| ness, by its solemnity, how he had been en- 
erty in itto go back to Plainfield, Rahway,| gaged, the principal officer began in his usual 
Shrewsbury, Squan, Squankum, Barnegat,| manner to deride and scoff. John gazed 
Egg Harbours, and Cape May, from whence | awhile silently upon him, and then feeling the 
I intend to go home, if the Lord permit.” power and dominion of Truth authorizing him 

Abel’s account of what he said closes here,|to speak, he exclaimed, “ By this time to- 
but we are informed that he added, if his visit| morrow, not one of you will be here to afflict 
must be considered as a capital offence, it was| my soul.” The officer immediately went to 
his desire that he alone might suffer death, for) the governor, and communicated to him the 
that his friend James Thomas had only come | language John had used. A file of musketeers 
to bear him company. ‘The innocence of the| soon brought the prophetic speaker before the 
parties was so apparent, that William Livings-| governor, and on being questioned he unhesi- 
ton and council set them at liberty, and not) tatingly acknowledged having thus spoken. 
‘only so, but to prevent them any further owes! His reason for saying so being demanded, he 
ble in their labours of love, they with true! said the event he foretold had been revealed to 
'magnanimity and courtesy granted them a_ him, as he was silently waiting upon the Lord. 
pass to visit the meetings that Abel still felt) The governor regarding him as a dreaming 
drawn to attend. The pass bears date,! enthusiast, set him at liberty, and he returned 
\** Princeton, 26th May, 1778.” in faith and peace to his home. That very 
| ‘The honest openness of innocence is the | day the battle of the Boyne was fought. The 
| best protection which those can have who are} Irish army was defeated,—and an express was 
exposed to difficulties and dangers. We have) sent to the troops quartered at Charleville to 
jan anecdote recorded of Gharret Van Hassen,| throw themselves immediately into Limerick. 
that is in iilustration of this principle.. As he|'The information came thither in the night ; 
travelled alone on a religious visit in Scotland | and before John Exhem afose in the morning, 
in 1745, during the time of the commotions| every one of his late guests had departed, 
incident to the endeavour of “ The Pretender”| This was not the only time in which John 
to take possession of the throne of England,| was favoured with a knowledge of future 
he was stopped by a party of military men.| events. ‘The earl of Orrery resided in Charle- 
“ What king are you for?” they demanded of} ville, and his magnificent mansion very often 
this peaceable servant of the Prince of Peace.| presented scenes of drunken riot and unmanly 
Gharret Van Hassen knew not whether they| excess. As a true hearted lover of the souls 
were the soldiers of King George, or the par-| of men, John could not but feel deep concern 
tisans of the lately crowned Charles, who) of mind for those who were thus abusing the 
awaited his answer, and he knew that an ex-| merciful provisions of a gracious Creator,— 
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\ ning. In the year 1661, John Stubbs and 


injuring their bodies by an intemperate use of 
his gilts,—and yielding themselves to the con- 
trol of appetites and desires degrading to hu- 
manity, and incompatible with purity and 

ace. During one such season of revelling 
and debauch, he believed it to be his religious 
duty to go to the earl’s dwelling, and warn the 
company of the consequence which must re- 
sult from their doings. He entered the apart- 
ment, and in the fear of the Lord, which casts 
out the fear of men, he delivered his warning 
and called them to repentance and amendment 
of life. He did more,—he told them that the 
stately mansion so often disgraced by their re- 
velling, should be made desolate, and become 
a habitation for the fowls of the air. The 
servants were excited to anger by this denun- 
ciation of their master’s house, and would 
have expelled him, but the earl commanded 
them neither to lay hands on him nor to inter- 
rupt his message. John having relieved his 
mind withdrew, but almost immediately return- 
ed, and addressing himself to the noblemen, 
said, “* Because thou hast been kind and loving 
to the servant of the Lord, the evil shall not 
be in thy days.” These prophetic declara- 
tions were fulfilled long before he who deliver- 
ed them was released from his earthly labours. 
The nobleman died whilst his palace retained 
all its splendour, but soon afterwards the civil 
wars broke out, and during its ravages this 
building was burnt. Whilst it lay desolate 
the fowls of the air built their nests on its de- 
serted walls. 

John Exhem as a faithful warrior of the 
Lord Jesus, continued in service to the end of 
an unusually lengthened life. It was not until 
after he had completed his 91st year, that he 
was released from his post in the church mili- 
tant and taken to the church triumphant, in 
‘whose happy ranks suffering and conflicts are 
unknown. 

(To be continued.) 

The following passage is one of the proofs 

of the untiring zeal of Friends in the begin- 


Henry Fell intending to go to China, went to 
Alexandria in Egypt, to take the caravans 
there, but the English consul banished them 
from thence ; yet before they came away they 
dispersed many books and papers for the open- 
ing of the principles and way of Truth to the 
Turks and Grecians. They gave the book 
called * The Pope’s Strength Broken,’ to an 
old friar for him to give to the Pope, which 
when the friar had perused, he clapped his 
hand upon his breast, and confessed ‘ what was 
written therein was truth ;’ but said he, ‘If | 
should confess it openly, they would burn me.’ 
Not being suffered to go further they returned 
to England,—and John had a vision that the 
English and Dutch who refused to carry them, 
would fall out with one another ; and so it came 
to pass.” —G. Foz. 

Mirth and Cheerfulness.—Mirth is like a 
flash of lightning that breaks through a gloom 
of clouds, and glitters fora moment. Cheer- 
fulness keeps up a kind of day light in the 
mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual 
serenity.— Addison. 


THE FRIEND. 


For“ The Friend.” | and rushed against the wall with such resistless 


e | is 
Break in the Basin of the Schuylkill Water force as completely to demolish about 80 or 90 


feet of it, carrying the stones onward with it 
Works. for some distance. It also ploughed out a 
The city of Philadelphia has long enjoyed a} channel about 20 feet wide and 10 feet deep 


deserved celebrity, and I believe a pre-emi-|in the embankment which formed the road. 
nence above other cities, for the completeness | Following the course of a ravine across the 
of the means by which its inhabitants are sup-| College grounds, it soon encountered the wall 
plied with water. New York, Cincinnati, and| which encloses these grounds on the south, 
many smaller places have copied the plan of| and which like the north wall is about 10 or 
our Fairmount Water Works, as nearly as the| 12 feet high above the road on the outside, but 
facilities afforded by their respective situations | nearly 25 feet above the surface of the ground 
would admit ; and the Bostonians have been/on the inside, This wall it swept away com- 
recently erecting extensive works to supply | pletely to the foundation, carrying away the 
their city with an abundance of this invaluable | road behind it down to the original surface of 
element. 


the ground, and making a breach both in the 


The Philadelphians, however, have not been | wall and road of perhaps 70 feet in width. 


content to depend for their supply of water) After leaving the College grounds the waters 
upon one set of works. A few years ago, the| so suddenly let loose from their prison walls, 
districts of Spring Garden and Northern Lib-| continued their onward course more quietly 
erties, adjoining the city proper on the north,| than when first they gained their freedom, and 
concluded to be independent of their neighbours | left but few marks of their destructive pro- 
for the supply of this necessary of life, and| gress, Spreading themselves out in the ponds 
therefore erected water works of their own. | below, their impetuosity in great measure sub- 
One reason for adopting this course, was that} sided, and they gradually found their way 
some parts of these districts were too elevated | back to the river from which they were taken. 
to allow the water from the Fairmount basins 
to flow there with sufficient force. The| destructive flood ; and it appears that no per- 
“Schuylkill Water Works,” as they are call-|son was injured by it. The Girard College 
ed, take the water from the river about a mile| buildings are near the upper end of the 
above Fairmount, and force it up by means of} grounds, and about half a mile from the place 
two excellent steam-engines, to the summit of| where the waters passed. 

the high ground east of the Schuylkill—a dis- 
tance of more than half a mile. Here a basin|of water to the three districts furpished by 
was constructed to receive the water and dis-|these works, failed, and there was in conse- 
tribute it through the districts. Since 1845/| quence considerable excitement among the in- 
these works have been in successful operation, | habitants of that part of our city. An arrange- 
furnishing sufficient water for the three dis-| ment was speedily made with Frederick 
tricts of Spring Garden, ‘Northern Liberties, | Graeff, the able superintendent of the City 
and Kensington. But the waters that slept so| Water Works, by which the pipes of the dis- 
quietly in the capacious reservoir, contained | tricts were connected with those of the city 
within them the elements of great power, and /| along the whole line between them; so that 
pressed upon the sides of the artificial gravel | the 100,000 inhabitants who, by this sad dis- 
embankment which enclosed them, with a force | aster, were suddenly deprived of water, were 
of some nine millions of pounds, or about four| soon relieved from the apprehension of the 
thousand tons. 


‘There were no houses within reach of this 


Shortly after the break occurred, the supply 


expense, inconvenience, and danger from fires, 
On the eleventh of the present month,| to which this unlooked-for occurrence would 


after more than three years resistance,| otherwise have subjected them. They were 
the embankment at length gave way before | supplied with water again in a few hours. 

this enormous pressure, not however simply 
because of the greatness of the pressure upon | break occurred, I visited the place to witness 


On the afiernoon of the day on which the 


it, (for it was capable of withstanding this, so | the effects of so singular a flood. I found the 
long as it remained firm and solid,) but in con- | destruction to the basin much greater than | 
sequence, as it would seem, of the water first} had expected. The width of the breach was 
insinuating itself through or beneath the em-| about 60 feet at the top. It was at that cor- 
bankment. Early on the morning of that day | ner of the reservoir where the original surface 
the occupants of the neighbouring houses were | of the ground was the lowest, the latter being 
awakened and terror-struck by the sound of a | there considerably below the floor of the basin. 
mighty rush of waters. About fifty or sixty| This gave the waters a great impetuosity as 
feet of the embankment had given way in the} they first rushed forth from the enclosure. 
south-east corner of the reservoir. The water |There was also a breach in the partition em- 
rushed with prodigious force, almost, we may | bankment which divides the basin into two 
suppose, in one body, across the adjoining field,| compartments. This partition is not more 
and about 500 feet from its starting place, | than about two-thirds the height of the basin. 


encountered the wall which encloses the|so that it was covered with four or five feet of 


grounds of Girard College. This wall is of| water when the basin was full. 

stone, strongly built, and was, at the place} But the most astonishing feature of the work 
where the water struck it, 10 or 12 feet high|of destruction remains to be described. The 
above the road, the latter being banked up| basin was lined on the inside with brick laid 
against the foundation of the wall about 10/ against a layer of puddled clay, perhaps 18 
feet above the natural surface of the ground. |inches thick. The side lining or wall, as we 
The water rose considerably above this road,| may consider it, was inclined outwards at an 
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THE FRIEND. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


angle of 30 degrees, (one-third of a right an- 
gle) from the perpendicular. Nearly all of 
this side lining was gone, and several feet 
thickness of the gravel embankment had caved | 
in with it. This was the case all around the|from an esteemed Friend, who says: “In 
basin, except in three or four places where, | looking over the works of an old author who 
(apparently on account of its being backed lived and wrote anterior to the rise of our So- 
with other jbrick-work,) the lining remained | ciety, | find many passages of extraordinary 
uninjured an extent of perhaps 20 or 30) depth and purity, and remarkably coincident 
feet in each place. | with the spirit and practice of early Friends. 

Now what was the cause of this lining giv- | From among the selections | have made, the 
ing way? Was it owing to the violence of|two | send, seem suitable to be revived in our 
the whirling waters? Not entirely, | think ;|times. The uncovering of such hidden but 
but it was probably caused, in great measure, | Clear streams, ofien tends to the refreshing of 
by the pressure of the moist gravel behind.| weary spirits and the arousing of careless 


‘A Voice from the Sixteenth Century. 


We have received the following extracts 


So long as the water was in the basin, its | walkers.” 


enormous pressure kept the lining in its place, 
and the gravel behind having all this weight to 
sustain, was no doubt compressed into less 
than its natural bulk. Upon the inside pres- | 
sure being removed, and that pretty suddenly, | 
the gravel re-acted in attempting to resume its | 
natural bulk, and thus threw the wall suffi- 
ciently out of its place (especially near the 
bottom,) to give the eddying waters a chance | 
to complete the destruction. If the gravel was | 
materially wet, its pressure against the lining, | 
merely by virtue of itsown weight, would be 
considerable, very probably enough to displace 
it entirely. It is supposed by some that on the 
night of the disaster the basin was carelessly 
allowed to become filled above the brick lining, 
and that this in some way occasioned the 
break in the embankment. There appears, 
however, to be no positive proof of this, though | 
it is by no means improbable ; especially as it 





is usual to have the basin well filled on that 
morning of the week, a much larger supply 
being needed during Seventh-day than on other 
days. 

Since the above was in type I have learned 
that the clay lining did not extend quite to the 
top of the basin; and it is said, that the| 
water has several times been allowed to fill up 
above the clay. Such being the case, there is 
but little doubt, that, on the night of the break, 
the gravel behind had become wet enough to 
act with sufficient force of a hydrostatic kind 
to press out the lower part of the lining, im-| 
mediately upon the removal of the water. 


From the effects of the flood on the College 
walls and the roads adjoining them, as well as| 
from the appearance of the ground immediate. | 
ly below the break, and the fact that the par- 
tition wall of the basin was broken, it appears 
evident that the great body of the water rushed 
out in a very short time, perhaps nearly at 
once. It probably made its way at first through 
the lower part of the embankment, until it had 
so undermined it that the whole corner sud- 
denly fell in, or gave way before the pressure 
behind it. 





The cost of repairing the reservoir is esti- 
mated at from 25 to 30 thousand. dollars. 
The whole basin is about 130 yards long and 
100 wide. The depth is perhaps 14 or 16 
feet. It contained at the time of the break ten 
or twelve millions of gallons of water, weigh- 
ing about forty thousand tons. 


LLN. 


‘THE ANOINTING TEACHETH.” 


“ Now let it be known that the church cannot 
keep out error longer than it precisely keeps 
in Him who is Head over all things, and who 
by His pure Spirit only, leadeth into the true 
and spiritual knowledge and understanding of 
the mind of Christ. For no man can make 
any right judgment of what he hears or reads, 
without the teaching of the Spirit. And by 
this anointing, as we shall be certainly taught 
which is truth, so also shall we discern which 
is error, and that by so clear and true a light, 
that we shall not mistake. 

** Wherefore Christians must take heed, that 
they do not think with carnal people, that the 
ability to judge of Divine truths, and human 
and antichristian errors, depends upon human 
learning, arts and sciences; for thus it will 
come to pass, that they judging themselves 
unable to judge of matters of religion, will 
wholly leave the judgment of them to those 
whom they conceive after this manner learn- 
ed: whereby they leave open a wide door, 
through which all sorts of errors may be 
brought in. But believers must know that the 
gift of the Spirit only, without all human learn- 
ing, is sufficient to teach us perfectly which is 
truth and which is error; and to make us able 
to judge of all doctrines of men and angels; 
and that all the human learning in the world, 
without the Spirit, is not able to do this. And 
soa poor, plain countryman by the Spirit, 
which he hath received, is better able to judge 
of truth and error, touching the things of God, 
than the greatest philosopher, scholar or doc- 
tor in the world that is destitute of it. 

‘Therefore let the faithful consider, that 


ithe use of tongues and arts justly hath its 


place in the world, whereby men may be im- 
proved in the use of reason and sober learning, 
and may be serviceable to the commonwealth 
in their age, whilst the church of Christ hath 
its own members and officers, through the call 
of God, and unction of His Spirit only. For 
human learning hath its place among human 
things, but hath no place nor use in Christ’s 
kingdom.” 


“UNITY OF SPIRIT.” 


« Now the church’of Christ is not only one 
body, but one spirit too; and this makes it one 
indeed. For as this spirit is the love of the 
Father and the Son, so all believers live in the 
unity of the same spirit in them. And they 
break this bond of the church’s unity, that live 


in their own spirits, and not in Christ’s ; for 
they who live ina different spirit from the true 
church, what unity can they possibly have 
with it?’ They then, that live in their own 
human reason, understanding, thoughts, coun. 
sel, wills, and ends, they live quite out of the 
unity of this church, yea in direct enmity 
against it: seeing our own corrupt and earthly 
spirits, are most contrary to the holy, heaven. 
ly Spirit of Christ, in which the true church 
lives. Wherefore, we may learn hence, what 
to judge of those men that ery out much for 
the peace of the church, and yet themselves 
neither live in, nor are led by the Spirit of 
Christ, but either their own spirits or anti- 
Now they that labour to join men 
into one body with the church, that are not 
one spirit with it, do mar the peace of it: For 
as unity of spirit in the church is the bond of 
peace, so diversity of spirit is the breach of 
peace ; and therefore, to preserve the peace of 
the church, none ought to be joined to this one 
body, that are not of this one spirit. They 
that being of the church, do at any time do 
anything in it by their own spirits and not by 
Christ’s, prejudice the peace of the church ; 
for the true church is such a body, whié¢h is to 
have all its communion in the Spirit. And 
therefore, when any pray or prophesy, or the 
like, in the strength of natural parts, or human 
studies and inventions, and do not pray and 
prophesy in and by the Spirit, they break the 
unity of the church ; for the faithful have com- 
munion with one another, only so far as the 
Spirit is manifested in each.”— Sizteenth 
Century. 


christ’s. 
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For ‘** The Friend.” 


Inordinate Pursuit of Riches. 


Many of the difficulties in life which men 
have to struggle with, arise from their sumptu- 
ous modes of living, and the excessive trading 
of a part of the community to make themselves 
suddenly rich, They seek to acquire wealth 
by their wits, and refuse the slow process of 
manual labour, or moderate business, to obtain 
the necessary means of subsistence. Business 
is followed on the large scale, not so much to 
provide for the natural wants of a family, as 
for the purpose of accumulating property, and 
securing the personal aggrandizement of the 
trader. The successes of the few are like the 
prizes of a lottery, which serve to sharpen the 
appetites of the many, who often come out like 
the blanks, with very little more than they put 
in, after all their turmoil, and frequently with 
the loss of all they owned, as well as of the 
property of others, which they had borrowed, 
or otherwise gotten possession of. 

Perhaps there is no country where men 
hazard the property of others in business en- 
terprises, more than in the United States. By 
the reckless manner in which many conduct 
their concerns, without proper regard to the 
risks, to which they are exposing other men’s 
estates and reputations, often selling below 
what the cost of the goods and their expenses 
demand, for the sake of appearing to do a 
large business, many honest and circumspect 
traders are robbed of their dues, and of their 
proper share of business and profits, and are 
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THE FRIEND. 





: ut to much difficulty in procuring a livelihood. practical influence have those. commands of 


they are members of a religious society, whose 


public to expect of them the strictest integrity, | be obtained, even at the risk of that work being 
its reputation also is reproached. deferred to the last moment, or of its not being 

When creditors see that the prospect of re- brengy surwes atall. Neither the doctrines of 
covering their own is hopeless, and therefore | their Saviour, nor the powerful convictions 
suffer the loss without openly charging the| and admonitions of his Spirit in their hearts, 
debtor with actual dishonesty, some seem to|appear to have any restraining influence over 
think that little or no disgrace attaches to a|the pursuit of the great proportion after filthy 











man, who gets hold of all the money, and all |lucre,—so completely fascinating and absorb- 
the goods he can belonging to others, and 
squanders them in his fruitless enterprises. 
The debtor appears to think that all he has to 
do, is to compromise with his creditors upon 
the best terms he can make, who are generally 
compelled to submit to his dictates ; and if he 
has not in some unjust and clandestine man- 
ner, secured a living out of their reach, to go 
on again trading on borrowed capital if he can 
obtain it, and perhaps in the course of a short 
life, become bankrupt several times. No one 
can believe that any man thus wrongs others 
of their property by his unjustifiable proceed- 
ings, without suffering the loss of sound moral 
principle, and involving himself in great unhap- 
piness, or his feelings becoming extremely 
blunted. The cause of religion, and the im- 
portance of bringing no blemish upon his pro- 
fession, by failure to pay his just debts, must 
have had too little place in his concern, or he 
would have limited his business by his own 
means, and traded under such guards as not 
to hazard and squander the property of 
others. 

The various panics as they are termed in 
the trading community, and the complaints of 
hard times, and dull business, are all mainly 
produced by excessive and unwarrantable ex- 
tension of trade and credit, and the contracting 
of expensive habits of living founded upon 
temporary prosperity as it is deemed ; for ex- 
treme trading with its profits will be invari- 
ably followed by an opposite state of depres- 
sion in business, and consequently the means 
to support a costly mode of life will be cut off. 

If Christians were governed by the spirit 
and precepts of the Divine Lawgiver, all these 
extremes and their distressing consequences 
would be avoided. He directed his disciples 
to take no thought, saying, ‘ what shall we eat, 
what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall 
we be clothed ; neither be ye of doubtful mind, 
for after all these do the gentiles seek, and 
your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things: but seek first the king- 
dom of God, and the righteousness thereof, 
and all these things shall be added unto you. 
Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth, 
where moth and rust corrupt and thieves break 


through and steal, but lay up for yourselves 
If our Lord were now 
to appear in the simple form and character that 


treasure in heaven.” 


he did at the time of his advent, and to preach 


this doctrine up and down Market and Front 
streets, most of the merchants would conclude 
he was a man beside himself—they would 


despise his doctrine, and consider it unworthy 


of their reception, or even notice; so little 
































ing, are the attractions of the idols of silver 
and of gold. 


creates its own evils in the trading communi- 
ty, by the convulsions, and disappointments 
which attend extreme trading, but the cause of 
religion—the spread of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom in the hearts of men is arrested by it. 
He is expelled or kept out of his rightful pos- 
session, the heart of man, and mammon, the 
god of wealth and lust takes his place—the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye and the 
pride of life, become the ruling passions. The 
great proportion of mankind seem to have no 
lime to spare for salvation—business, business 
—money, money—are the main objects of 
their desire. 
such professing Christians, the salt of the 
earth—the lights of the world—to season and 
to guide saiely those around them who are 


ample does the devotee to this world afford to 


Christ, and tells the youthful beholder, that 
the salvation of his soul, and the glory of his 
Creator, are the great purposes, to which the 


else? Is he leading him in the paths of 


This insatiable thirst for wealth, not only 







Where then is found among 


watching their conduct? What light or ex- 
the rising generation? Js there any thing in 
his spitit, in his conduct, in his language, in 
his countenance, that draws and invites to 


faculties of his mind, and the strength of his 
body, should be devoted, above every thing 


righteousness, and contributing to make him 
as he rises in life, a valuable citizen, a spiritual 
Christian, that he may become a leader and 
instructor of others in the same path? No 
such thing. His practice, his carnal doctrines, 
his slavery to the world, tend to drive others 
from religion, and to bring it into discredit. 
Of what little importance in society is the 
mere man of the world. He commences his 
routine in the morning, reads his newspaper, 
talks upon business and politics, goes the round 
in his daily track of bartering and selling, and 
inquiring what news, and pretty much fills up 
the balance of his time in eating, drinking and 
sleeping. When old age overtakes him, hav- 
ing lived without God in the world, nothing 
appears to interest him, but the long worn-out 
ideas of business, and the security of his pro- 
perty. He rejects the solemn subject of reli- 
gion and salvation, looks upon its most consci- 
entious professors as governed by imagination, 
and if he does not orally deny the truths of 
the Bible, his life shows they have little influ- 
ence upon him. If he has religious connec- 
tions and friends, they secretly deplore his 
destitution of the oil of the kingdom, and the 
little real comfort his society affords. 


emptiness of the “one thing needful” gives 
Besides the loss of their own reputation, the|the New Testament over them generally. [t|them many painful apprehensions, and when 
character of the community suffers, by the in-|is the thousands and the tens of thousands,|he goes down to the grave, they have no 
solvency of such wanton speculators ; and if) they earnestly covet after, whether the salva-| cheering evidence that he had any sustaining 

tion of their souls is ever worked out or not ;| interest in the Lord Jesus, or any solid ground 
profession and practice have hitherto led the | the money they will have if it can possibly | for hope of admission into his everlasting 
kingdom among the blessed. 
should be solemn warnings to survivors, 


—— 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


THE BIRD AND THE FOUNTAIN. 


There was once a little Fountain 
That flow’d away unseen, 
In the bosom of a mountain, 
Where man had never been; 
Yet.on it wander’d brightly, 
With a pretty bubbling sound, 
Whilst its waters sprinkled lightly 
The plants that grew around. 


But one evening, at the “ gloaming,” 
A Swallow, pert and vain, 

From far distant countries roaming, 
Came soaring o’er the plain; 

And staying by the mountain 
To rest his weary wing, 

To that pretty little Fountain 
He thus began to sing :— 


“ Poor humble thing, and lowly, 
Confined to one lone spot, 
Condemn’d to suffer slowly 
Thy solitary lot! 
Ob! had’st thou seen the bowers 
O’er which I’ve lately flown, 
How poor thou’dst think the flowers 
That blossom here alone! 


“ For there, ‘midst scenes of splendour, 
A fountain’s life should run, 
And all its sweetness render 
Beneuth an eastern sun; 
There should thy cooling waters, 
In fragrance and perfume, 
Descend to bless the daughters 
Of oriental bloom.” 


The little Fountain listen’d, 
And for a moment’s space, 
Perhaps, less brightly glisten’d 
In her lonely hiding-place : 
Perchance, the Swallow’s measure, 
A passing shadow threw, 
On every simple pleasure 
Her hamble spirit knew. 


And soon that pretty Fountain, 
Once happy and content, 
Perchance, had scurn’d the mountain 
Where all her life was spent, 
Had not a thirsty flower, 
Just caught her sparkling eye, 
Who, but for her sweet shower, 
Must pine away and die. 


Oh! then, she said, “ Pert stranger, 
I do not envy thee, 

Though o’er those scenes a ranger, 
Which I may never sce ; 

Since in my quiet flowing, 
I’ve joys to thee unknown, 

The bliss of bliss bestowing,— 
The sweetest ever known!” 


She said, and soft reclining, 
Within ber crystal bed, 
She kissed that flowret pining, 
And raised its dreoping head. 
The Swallow and his story, 
Were soon forgotten quite, 
For his was fading glory, 
And hers enduring light! 


—_—— 


The mind of the child is a mirror, reflecting 
His | the daily scenes of the world. 





Such instances 









An Elephant in a Baker’s Shop. —Lately, 
as Hylton’s menagerie was entering Rhaya- 
dor, Wales, the elephant was regaled at a ba- 
ker’s. He carefully “ surveyed” the premises, 



































i out of his temporary lodgings, and forced a 
way into the baker’s shop, and in a short time 
put out of sight fourteen quartern loaves. He 
then demolished the bottles containing the 
sweetmeats ; and, but for the timely appear- 
ance of the keeper, it is not known what 
pranks this huge beast would have committed 
before daylight.—English Paper. 





Cement for Coal Burning Chimneys.—In 
the chimneys of houses where anthracite or 
bituminous coal is burnt, there is a rapid des- 
truction of the cement or mortar, especially at 
the tops of the chimneys. 
destruction is sulphurous acid, generated by 
the combustion of the sulphur contained in the 
coal. The mortar isa hydrate of lime, which, 
by chemically combining with the sulphurous 
acid, is rendered soluble and unadhesive. Now 
Plaster of Paris is a sulphate of lime, and is 
not attacked by the acid; consequently, we 
have in it a cement suitable for constructing 
that part of the chimney which is removed 
from the fire, 
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We may inform our Canada correspondent 
that the postage on *“* The Friend,” in the Uni- 
ted States is one cent and a half per number 
or seventy-eight cents per annum, This sum 
is prepaid by us and charged to subscribers, 



































RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION. 


An esteemed correspondent from a neigh- 
bouring government, objects to some remarks 
on religious conversation, selected from Dy- 
mond’s Essays, and recently reprinted in our 
columns. He says, “ the same impressions 
were left on my mind by the perusal of them, 
that I felt in reading that work some years 
since; and | cannot but conclude that the 
talented author, in his anxiety to discourage 
unprofitable religious conversation, has carried 
his views to an’ extreme. I note amongst 
others, the following passages: ‘ that religious 
conversation is one of the banes of the re- 
ligious world ;’ and again, ‘ such observations 
as | have been enabled to make, have served 
to couvince me, that where the religious cha- 
racter is solid, there is but little religious talk ; 
and that where there is much talk, the reli- 
gious character is superficial, and like other 
superficial things is easily destroyed.’ ” 

We could have wished, with our correspon- 
dent, that Dymond’s observations had been 
more circumscribed or more explicit, yet it 
must: be confessed, that mere conversation 
without right feeling on religious subjects 
should be avoided, 

Our correspondent believes “ there is much 
more danger to be apprehended from a luke- 
warm, callous state of indifference to all reli- 




























































































































































































and about two o’clock the next morning, broke | 


The element of| thine heart, and thou shalt teach them diligent- 








THE FRIEND. 


gious subjects, induced by an inordinate love 


‘ Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Haverford, 

of temporal things, and that if we asa body | Delaware county, Pa., on Fifth-day, the 16th instant, 

were more deeply imbued with an abiding Tuomas Wittiamson, of this city, and Drsoran M., 
© | daughter of Samuel Garrigues, of the former place. 


sense of the importance of the things pertain- 
ing to the soul’s salvation, it would more fre- 
ec x er ae oe Diep, at his residence, West Grove, Ohio, on the 
| tion, ind vent in words ol strength and encour- | 90th of Sixth month last, Pearson Tomas, son of 
agement one to another, as ‘ from the abund- | Peter and Mary Thomas, aged 27 years. The de. 
iance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ And | cease of this valuable young man is another added to 
we are told by the prophet Malachi, that ‘they Cneeeyenneneen aes a ae 
that feared the Lord spake often one to an- Waa cide a cas le eee 


he had been united in the nearest and most endearin 
other, and the Lord hearkened and heard, and | of all earthly ties, The void left by his death will be 
a book of remembrance was written before 


deeply and keenly felt; but the comforting reflection 
Him for them that feared the Lord, and 


is left, that we believe our loss is his eternal gain. A 
thought upon his name.’ ‘The children of Is- few days before his close,on being asked if he had 
rael also through Moses, were shown that duty 


any wish to get well, he sweetly replied, “I could 
wish to live longer; but I can truly say, the Lord’s 
in the following language: ‘ And these words 
which | command thee this day, shall be in 






























































will be done. I believe if I am taken now, all will be 
well. Isee nothing in my way.” He bore the suf. 
ferings allotted him with patience and resignation, 
and in calmness and without a struggle. May those 
to whom his memory is precious, seek to attain the 
same happy experience, and be permitted to enter the 
same glorious rest! 


ly unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down and when thou risest up.’ 

‘However much the foregoing passages, 
(continues our correspondent,) as well as 
others that might be adduced, are capable of 
being wrested or misconstrued, | believe they 
convey deep instruction to the sincere-hearted 
in our poor Society ; and that the disposition 
but too prevalent amongst us, to avoid and put 
far from us many subjects of deep interest to 
the rightly concerned mind, and in some cases 
involving almost our existence as a distinct 
Society, (if a belief in certain doctrines form 
any part of that distinction,) is one of the many 
specious stratagems of our unwearied enemy, 
who is endeavouring to draw us from the 
maintenance of the ever-blessed Truth"as held 
by our worthy predecessors.” In conclusion, 
he says, that nothing would be further from 
his intention than to invite an undue creaturely 
activity in the important concerns of religion. 





, in New York, on the morning of the 11th 
inst., at the residence of his father, John Clapp, 
Samuec H. Crarp, aged 32 years. With an ingenuous 
and intelligent mind, and an energy of character not 
often surpassed, he embraced with avidity the oppor- 
tunities that were afforded him, for improving and 
qualifying himself for usefulness. He soon won the 
confidence and esteem of those who knew him, and 
attained a success and standing in his profession, sel. 
dom enjoyed by one of his age. He entered upon 
married life with very bright prospects of prosperity 
and happiness, but his heavenly Father saw meet to 
mar them, for symptoms of a fatal disease soon made 
their appearance, and though, for a time, they seemed 
arrested, they returned and resisted every effort which 
affection and skill could suggest for their removal. 
From the first, he appeared very much to realize the 
precarious tenure which he had upon life; he had 
always been of a reflecting and conscientious turn of 
mind, but now he became increasingly serious: to 
his own apprehension, his progress was slow, but his 
letters, his conversation, and his love for the Holy 
Scriptures and other serious reading, evinced that the 
work of refinement and preparation was going on. His 
resignation and submission, were striking and touch- 
ing. Diffident of himself, he was fearful least he 
should speak too strongly of his religious attainments, 
His only hope was in the mercy of God, through 
Christ Jesus, and he committed himself entirely into 
the hands of his Saviour in whom he believed, and by 
whose grace he could say, “ Not my will, but thine, 
O Lord, be done.” As his end approached, he became 
quite aware of the shortness of his time, and near his 
close, testified to the efficacy of that grace which had 
sustained him in illness, and enabled him to acknow- 
ledge that the chastening had been in love. And 
when the summons came, we fully believe that it 
found him prepared and meet for an inheritance 
among all them which are sanctified. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received of Jos. Collins, N. Y., $2, vol. 22; Mark 
Test, $1 on account; John F. Hull, agent, $20, viz.: 
for R. Marriott, A. Deuil, S.C. Hull, S. Hull, Iowa, P. 
Upton, D. Griffin, A. M. Underhill, W. P. Bedell, and 
T. Bedell, $2 each, for vol. 22, and for G. Robinson, 
$2, vol. 21; Amy T. Thomas, $2, vol. 22 ; H. B. Ran- 
dall, $2, vol. 22, per S. Carey; D. Beard, Jr., for J. 
Mendenhall, $14 on account, and for A. Elliott, $4, 
vols. 20 and 21; M. D. House, per J. W., Jr., $2, vol. 
22; Caleb Bracken, agent, for J. Walker and D. Con. 
row, each $2, vol. 21 ; Nathan P. Hall, agent, $2, vol. 
22, for J. Frame, $2, vol. 22, for Thomas Hall, $2, to 
No. 24, vol. 23, for T. Hirst, $2, to No. 24, vol. 22, 
and for Joseph Walton, $2, vol. 22; Israel Buffington, 
agent, Fall River, for himself, for Palmer Chase, and 
do. for E. D.C., Ills. T. Wilbur, M. D., and do. for 
Dr. R. T. D., Me., R. Lincoln, A. C. Wilbur, W. F. 
Wood, O. Chase, M. Gould, M. Buffington, P. Tripp, 
and N. Buffington, each $2, vol. 22, and for J. T. Ken- 
yon, and M. Chase, each $2, vol. 21; H.C. Pyle, per 
J. W., Ir., $2, vol. 22. 


WANTED 


A teacher and assistant for the Raspberry 
Street Coloured Boys’ School, under the care 
of a committee of the Southern District Month- 
ly Meeting, to take charge about the lst of 
Second month next. 

Apply to John C. Allen, No. 180 South 
Second street ; or Joseph Scattergood, No. 84 
Arch street. 


——,on Fifth-day morning, the 16th inst., Samvet 
S., youngest son of Thomas Kimber, of this city, in 
the 12th year of his age. 


——, in this city, on the 12th inst., in the 82d year 
of her age, Sanan Hornor, a member of the Western 
District Monthly Meeting. 





, at West Nottingham, Cecil county, Md., on 
the 13th inst., Hannan Wanineo, a member of Notting- 
ham and Little Britain Monthly Meeting, in the 88 
year of her age—Before her close, appearing con- 
scious of her approaching dissolution, she bid those 
by her bed-side very affectionately farewell, saying, 
that she would be happy, and expressing a desire that 
they miglit all meet again. 


PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON. 
No. 50 North Fourth Street. 
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